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CELEBRATION AND WARNING 


Released in 1983, God Reggio’s 
the more remarkable debut films in 
nonnarrative feature with a mysterio ovided an intervention 
into normal moviegoing, but despite it character and plot, it 
and is engaging and often awe-inspiring in its depiction of Ami 
andscape and cityscape. Indeed, Reggio’s commitment to transforming 
the familiar into the visually fascinating r 
films. Koyaanisqatsi quickly became an ai 
presentation at colleges and universities, and it remains well-known among 
eration. Beautifully 
photographed by Ron Fricke, Koyaanisqatsi is accompanied by a Philip Glass 
soundtrack that has had its own considerable life. The success of the film 
opened the way for two more: Powaggatsi (1988) and Nagoygatsi (2002) 
Each of the Qatsi films is a meditation on a different dimension of modern 
life, and together they off lebration of the magnificence of both natural 
and human creation, as well as a warning about how much is endangered if 
we fail to find a more effective balance between nature and technology. 


nema history. The 


In the trilogy, Reggio’s reliance on such unusual techniques as slow-motion 
aerial photography and stop-motion shooting creates a contemplative 
experience that is quite distinct from conventional cinema. In some 
considerable measure, this approach seems a result of the unusual road 
that led to Reggio’s career as a filmmaker. From the time he was fourteen 
until he was twenty-eight, Reggio lived an ascetic life as part of the Christian 
Brothers, a strict Roman Catholic community. His adolescence and early 
adulthood were spent in silence, fasting, and prayer—though over the years. 
Reggio gradually became disaffected, as he told me in an interview: 


One of the vows you take as a Christian Brother is to 
teach the poor gratuitously. That was the original spirit 
of the brotherhood, though that spirit is long since gone. 
There were all sorts of rational and “correct” reasons 
why the brothers were not able to teach the poor: it 
wasn't practical; if they did teach the poor, they couldn't 
sustain their lifestyles. In fact, almost all the children 
ols where | taught were middle-class kids, 


in this community 
[Santa Fel, where about 40 percent of 
the people had no access to primar 
medical care and where the barrio 
was being eroded out from under 
the poor. There great social 
disintegration . . . So there was a 
huge community of poverty, and | felt 
drawn to give some kind of assistanc 
if | could. 


Reggio's concern led him to cofound a facility 
that provided medical care to disenfranchised 
communities in Santa Fe; an organization to 
aid juveniles in Santa Fe street gangs; and 
the Institute for Regional Education, a media 

sries of nonverbal 
publ r s ots. He worked 
with the American Civil Liberties Union to 
combat governmental invasions of privacy 
and the u: f technology to control behavior. 
And in time, he came to see filmmaking 
as a potential means for transforming 
consciousness about the inequities in his 
community and around the world 


From the opening moments of Koyaanisqatsi, 
it is clear that Reggio’s focus is something 
other than romance or adventure; near 
the beginning, we see what appears to be 
a rocket liftoff, followed by serene aerial 
shots of remarkable western sites and 
stop-motion imagery of cloudscapes. 
Having created a sense of the grandeur 
and dignity of the Southwest, Koyaanisqatsi 
then reveals industrial exploitation of the 
environment, shifting into highly kinetic time- 
lapse photography of urban scenes. These 
sequences demonstrate the remarkable 
degree to which the modern city-machine 


functions effectively—traffic zooms along New York City streets and Los Angeles 
highways; products get made and the day's work gets accomplished—but 
ultimately, Reggio's visual phantasmagoria suggests that the primary product of 
modern industrialized life is the destruction of individuality and serenity. 


As he worked his way from a 16 mm short to the eventual 35 mm feature [which 
angel financing made possible), Reggio was seeing more films and recognizing 
distinctions between commercial cinema and what he was attempting to do: 


In my films, | try to eradicate all the foreground of traditional 
film and give the background the principal focus, | was 
trying to look at buildings, masses of people, transportation, 
industrialization as entities in and of themselves , . . Same 
thing with nature: rather than seeing nature as something 
dead, something inorganic, like a stone, | wanted to see it as. 
having its own life-form, unanthropomorphized, unrelated 
to human beings, here for billions of years before human 
beings arrived on the planet .. . | was trying to show in nature 
the presence of a life-form, an entity, a Beingness; and in the 
synthetic world, the presence of a different entity, a consuming 
and inhuman entity. 


At the conclusion of Koyaanisqatsi, on-screen text explains Reggio’s title {formed 
from elements in the Hopi language, Koyaanisqatsi means, “1. crazy life. 2. life in 
turmoil. 3. life out of balance. 4. life disintegrating. 5, a state of life that calls for 
another way of living”), and he returns to that early shot in the film: the rocket lifts 
off, lofting into the sky—where it explodes, its fragments tumbling slowly to earth. 


Each Qatsi film is introduced by a particular metaphor, The subject of Koyaanisqatsi 
is the ever-more-frenzied way of life that threatens to rocket us into oblivion; the 
subject of Powaggatsi is the third-world labor that makes modern society possible. 
That film's spectacular opening shots focus on hundreds of men working up and 
down the steep walls of the Serra Pelada gold mine in northern Brazil. While 
viewers will be appalled at this exhausting labor, the strength and stamina of 
the men are impressive, even exhilarating; they are beautiful to watch, often 
reminiscent of classic statuary. The sequence suggests that the men and women 
in the Southern Hemisphere who do so much of the world’s dirty work are like 
Sisyphus in their unrelenting toil and like Christ in the sacrifice of their lives for 
others [at its end, several workers carry an injured or exhausted man up the mine 
wall in a manner that evokes the Crucifixion and the Pietal. Of course, the kind of 
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labor we are watching has been part of human societies for millennia—it is what 
raised the pyramids and the Great Wall of China. 


Powaqgaisi’s kinetic opening sequence and title card are soon followed by a 
fifty-two-second shot of two women carrying huge bundles on their heads in the 
early-morning mist. The Glass accompaniment emphasizes the quiet grace of 
their movements, which have the impact of a miraculous dance. Powaggatsi goes 
on to take us from one location to another, presenting consistently remarkable 
slow-motion imagery in extended shots that allow for contemplation of the 
variety and beauty of individual laboring human beings. Leonidas Zourdoumis 
and Graham Berry were the cinematographers, and Philip Glass’s score provides 
a somber, respectful lyricism. 


Many of Powaggatsi’s most memorable shots involve children. Early on, an eighty- 
seven-second tracking shot pans across the faces of dozens of African boys 
and girls: their varied reactions to the camera are lovely and compelling, and 
the myriad physical and psychological differences among them offer a critique 
of conventional cinema's frequent use of third-world characters as types. One of 
the most electrifying shots in the film—really a single extended shot divided in 
two-is of a small child walking along a highway toward the camera, a huge truck 
approaching him from behind. At first it appears as if the truck might hit the boy; 
when it does finally pass him, he disappears in a cloud of dust, The shot seems. 
to end. Then, after much other imagery has intervened and most viewers have 
probably understood the child's disappearance as a metaphor for the destruction 
of childhood by the circumstances of industrialization, Reggio returns to the shot: 
the thick dust is dispersing and the boy is still walking, unscathed and seemingly 
unaware that anything unusual has occurred. The moment is transformed into 
a metaphor for the strength and resilience of third-world children and for their 
ability to confound our assumptions. The forms of labor Reggio depicts in 
Powaqqatsi may be ancient, but the laboring world is also full of youthful energy. 


The imagery in Powaggatsi is arranged into an overall montage punctuated by 
sequences that explore particular themes, within a trajectory that moves generally 
from rural to urban scenes. While the pervasive use of montage in American 
television advertising functions as a polemic for ever-greater levels of consumption 
(of products, of film images per minute), Reggio's montage is as serenely paced as 
his individual images. It demands that we meditate on individual human beings in 
those sectors of the world where life is governed by the patterns of consumption 
we and others like us have set in motion—the patterns revealed by the time- 
lapse imagery in Koyaanisqatsi, One might object that Reggio himself is using a 
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high-tech industrial process to mount his 
challenge to industrial society, but as he 
has said, “No Immaculate Conception is 
taking place . . . | see myself as a cultural 
kamikaze, as a Trojan horse, using the 
coinage of the time in order to raise a 
question about that very coinage 


Powaqgatsi was shot in multiple locations, 
primarily Brazil, Egypt, Hong Kong, 
India, Kenya, Nepal, and Peru. Indeed, 
along with Peter Watkins's The Journey 
(1987] and Ron Fricke’s Baraka (1992), 
Powaqgatsi was part of a move during 


the waning days of the cold war to 
use modern filmmaking techniques 
to take account of the diversity and 


interconnection of the world’s peoples. 


Like Koyaanisqatsi, powaqgatsi is defined 
only at the conclusion of the film—as 
‘an entity, a way of life, that consumes 
the life forces of other beings in order 
to further its own life"—confirming 
Reggio’s implicit call for a global 
rests of 


transformation in the int 
humanity and the environment. But 
powaqgatsi can also be understood as a 
comment on the cinematic experience 
itself—atter all, Reggio is a sorcerer: 
if his interest in exoticizing the familiar 
and familiarizing the exotic recalls the 
Lumiéres, the brilliant use of slow- 
motion, time-lapse, aerial, and telephoto 
photography in his films ties him just as 
fully to Georges Méliés and the invention 
of film magic 


While Koyaanisqatsi and Powaqgatsi 
focus on the social, psychological, and 
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spiritual impacts of the evolution of industrial development over the 
past two centuries, Naqoygatsi is a reflection on the immense, ongoing 
transformation of global experience that has culminated in the arrival 
of digital technologies. The grimmest of the Qatsi films, it was Reggio's 
attempt “to have the courage to be hopeless,” as he says today. Fittingly, 
the formative metaphor of the film is the Tower of Babel, as depicted 
by Pieter Bruegel the Elder in one of his 1563 paintings of the biblical 
story—the opening image of Nagoygatsi. In the story, God sees humanity's 
quest to maintain unity and achieve the divine by building a tower to the 
heavens as a threat, both to the well-being of the earth’s people and to 
his own dominance, and he foils their plans, scattering them across the 
continents and frustrating their ability to communicate by forcing them 
to speak myriad languages. In the world of Nagoygatsi, viewers are lost 
in the maze of visual “languages” that have arrived with the panoply of 
modern technologies dedicated to investigating people, engaging them in 
meaningless communication, selling them an endless supply of products, 
distracting them with spectacles, and facilitating their violence against 
one another. The title's transtation—again revealed only as a conclusion— 
confirms this: nagoygatsi means, “1. a life of killing each other. 2. war as a 
way of life. 3. [interpretation] civilized violence.” Naqoygatsi evokes various 
dimensions of our ever-more-virtual world by recycling and refashioning 
materials from commercial and technological sources. Within the 
darkness of this virtual “light,” only Philip Glass’s elegant score provides 
an echo of hope 


Over the past thirty years, the Qatsi films have regularly offered audiences 
cinema experiences that are full of visual and auditory pleasure but go 
well beyond the goals of conventional entertainment. If most movies 
are fundamentally propaganda for the status quo, reconfirming what we 
understand about the world and what we believe, Koyaanisgatsi, Powaqgatsi, 
and Neqoygatsi offer a sustained plea for a deeper and more active concern 
about the costs of our reckless exploitation of the natural environment and 
the labor of people around the world, and a warning about the dangers 
of the culture of distraction we are surrounding ourselves with. 


series A Critical Cinema: Interviews 
as well as seven other 
luding, most recently, Adventures of 
s at Hamilton College 


books about independent cinema, j 
Perception: C as Exploration (2009). He teac 
and Harvard University. 
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COUNTERPOINT AND HARMONY 


Philip Glass is, or was, or never was, a minimalist. Like most artists—like most 
people—he dislikes being lumped into a category. He has long disavowed the 
minimalist label, especially for his music after the mid-1970s. Koyaanisqatsi, the 
first film in Godfrey Reggio's The Qatsi Trilogy, was released in 1983 


Still, the term applies to the scores for the three Qatsi films, especially 
Koyaanisqatsi, whose roots lie in the late seventies. The Qatsi music evolved over 
the two decades it took to get the movies made, mirroring the evolution of Glass’s 
overall style as well as that of the films themselves, and of what quickly became 
a uniquely symbiotic collaboration between Glass and Reggio, a composer and a 
director seemingly destined to work together: 


At this late date, with Glass having attained the patriarchal age of seventy-five, 
some of the polemics about minimalism have abated, He's still in some ways 
boyish, but he is also a father figure for generations of younger composers, 
some of whose music sounds in no way like his own. Yet his detractors persist in 
perceiving his music as minimalist, not to say simplistic, and the term minimalism 
is still meaningful in discussions of his work, then to now. 


But “then to now” embraces several distinct phases, even if the phases overlap 


and examples of an earlier style, or underlying constants, crop up in Glass’s later 
works, Those phases consist of his early music for the Philip Glass Ensemble 
(which coalesced from a circle of friends in 1967-88}, his opening out to operas 
and symphonic works for conventional classical forces, his fascination with third- 
world instruments and instrumentalists and styles, and his more recent interest 
in small-scale pieces, often but by no means only for solo piano or cello. 


Despite the idiosyncratically configured Ensemble (keyboard synthesizers, winds, 
and a wordless soprano soloist), with its high amplification and predilection for 
playing in rock-club-like venues (or actual rock clubs}, Glass has never been a 
pop music composer, never been driven by the crude commercial calculations 
sometimes attributed to him. Like Terry Riley and Steve Reich, his two fellow 
pioneering “motoric minimalists,” as | once called them, Glass had third-world 
formative influences, primarily Indian ones. An often-told story has Glass 
being hired in Paris in the midsixties to transcribe some of Ravi Shankar's sitar 
improvisations into Western notation. He has said that he misunderstood some of 
their structural underpinnings and, through this misunderstanding, invented his 
new, “minimalist” style. 


That style was already far removed from the purest forms of minimalism of the 
late fifties and early sixties—drones, or repeating note patterns or chords, or 
even conceptual scores with no sounds at all. Glass’s music from the midsixties 
consisted of discrete blocks of music for “cells,” as the critic Royal Brown has 
called them), built up with a few diatonic scale notes strung together in simple 


patterns. The cells would repeat in rapid-fire sequences, subtly varied from 
repetition to repetition (too subtly for his detractors to hear], forming a skein of 
dancing patterns that made for larger, longer, hypnotic arcs. 


This was Glass’s fast mode; his slow mode stretched out the cellular patterns, 
offering a mournfully contemplative underpinning to long, sometimes improvised 
lyrical lines from the wind soloists. Harmonic movement from cell to cell or section 
to section was nonexistent or rare; when a key did change, it did so suddenly, 
without the transitional smoothing that defines post-Bach practice. Sections or 
movements began abruptly and ended abruptly; there was no building to climaxes. 


By the midseventies, however, Glass had begun to introduce more harmonic 
change and chromatic lines into his music. This process started with the later 
stages of Music in Twelve Parts (1971-74), continued with Another Look at Harmony 
(1975-76), and culminated in Einstein on the Beach (1976, which incorporated 
some of Another Look at Harmony) 


Theater director Robert Wilson and Glass called Einstein an opera, but in any 
conventional sense it wasn't: no sung text [except for numbers and solfége 
syllables), no trained operatic voices, no orchestra. Yet its success awakened 
European opera impresarios to Glass’s potential as an opera composer, and 
his first “real” operas [still generally considered his greatest] came soon after: 
Satyagraha (1980) and Akhnaten (1983). A veritable onslaught of operas and 
orchestral works has followed. 


Glass’s early operas were hardly his first forays into collaborative dramatic 
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music, however. He had provided instrumental accompaniment for productions 
of the experimental theater troupe Mabou Mines since the midsixties. He credits 
that work with developing his interest in both collaboration and allying his 
seemingly abstract musical style with dramatic needs, in whatever genre [opera, 
theater, dance, film). 


He had never scored a feature-length film before Godfrey Reggio approached 
him in the late seventies (post-Finstein, pre-Satyagraha| to work with him on 
Koyaanisqatsi. Glass was dubious about film, especially the corporate Hollywood 
variety, considering it to be a director's or, worse, producer's medium, with the 
composer very much the tail wagging weakly at the back of the dog 


But Glass perked up when he saw some of the unedited footage Reggio had shot, 
and when they began to talk about how their collaboration might proceed. It was 
to be—and turned out to be—a true partnership, with basic decisions about the 
dramatic arc and the editing made jointly. Since then, of course, in addition to 
Powaggatsi (1988) and Nagoygatsi (2002), Glass has scored many movies, including 
Hollywood ones, but only with directors and producers whom he respects and 
who will allow him a roughly similar level of collaborative input. And following 
the Reggio-Glass short documentary Anima Mundi, from 1992, the pair now have 
a fourth feature in the works, Visitors, which will enlist a large orchestra. Reggio 
has joined the likes of Wilson and conductor Dennis Russell Davies in the inner 
circle of lifelong Glass artistic partners. 


The instrumentation of Koyaanisqatsi has undergone several metamorphoses 
since the film’s release. But in whatever configuration, the music remains 
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based on Glass’s late Ensemble style. 
For the soundtrack, all the string, 
brass, and woodwind parts {the winds 
drawn primarily from Ensemble 
members] were played on those 
actual instruments. There were also 
the Ensemble keyboards and soprano 
soloist, an actual pipe organ (reinforced 
by a synthesizer], a bass singer 
intoning a low D and overdubbed into a 
unison chorus, plus an actual chorus. 
For the original ten-member touring 
ensemble, when Glass and Reggio 
began their highly successful practice 
of showing the film with live musical 
accompaniment, some of the orchestral 
parts were transferred to sampling 
and keyboard synthesizers. Since then, 
there have been live screenings with a 
full orchestra and the Ensemble, with 
symphonic orchestration to suit the 
circumstances, 


Although happy to admit an_ initial 
lack of knowledge of film and film- 
music theory, Glass evolved his own 
language to describe the relation of 
his music to Reggio’s images. Visually, 
Koyaanisqatsi is built up in sections 
analogous to Glass's chains of blocks or 
cells. There are clouds, rushing water, 
bobbing heads in crowds, a NASA rocket 
launch, desert aerial shots, and much 
more. Glass worked with Reggio on the 
flow of those images, drawing on his 
own experience in theater. They were 
particularly successful in shaping the 
narrative or dramatic are of the film, 
moving from the mythic emptiness of 
Monument Valley to restless nature to 
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the encroachments of civilization to the climactic rocket launch, explosion, 
and falling, flaming shards. 


Glass has said he thinks of his music for The Qatsi Trilogy as alternately 
“under the image,” “on top of the image,” and “next to the image.” He 
has added that his under/on top of/next to formulation could work for 
music either in the foreground or background. | would suggest that he 
is alluding to the degree of closeness with which his music is tied to the 
images [individually or in sequences). Sometimes Glass would compose 
the music and Reggio would edit to it; sometimes the two worked more 
closely together. But rarely does the music attempt, in any literal sense, to 
echo the images. Glass's choices as to what should accompany a sequence 
are, of course, subjective; another composer might choose entirely 
different music. For instance, sped-up cloud movements, for Glass, 
called for brasses; a miragelike vision of a 747 at the Los Angeles airport, 
shimmering in heat waves, meant for him a chorus, to evoke the floating 
freedom of this massive machine. 


For me, the most striking pairing of image and music comes in 
Koyaanisqatsi’s climactic sequence of the ascending, exploding, and 
falling, ever-slowing rocket. Glass reduces the music to a drone and solo 
synthesizer/organ. The effect is like a dirge, despairing and consoling. 
The scene mirrors the spiritual center of Einstein on the Beach, in which 
a fluorescent-lit bed rises slowly to the vertical and then up into the 
flies, accompanied first by similarly stark and mournful music, then by 
solo soprano. 


Glass has spoken of “the dance Godfrey has been having with technology 
that began with Koyaanisqasti”—a dance that's taken him from sped-up 
and slowed-down sequences of nature and technology to more extreme 
instances of such manipulations in Powaggatsi and the radical animation 
and colorizations of Naqaygatsi. [To judge from raw footage of Visitors, that 
process continues there, into infrared photography in particular.) 


For his symphonies and operas since the mideighties, Glass has largely 
settled into a basic alternation of slow and fast sections, the elements 
of the blocks usually less varied and more stolid than the quicksilver 
Ensemble style [reflecting in part the difficulty of getting overworked and 
impatient professional musicians to master the subtleties of his music]. 
But he attempts to compensate for the dangers of predictability by varying 
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the surface of the music with a dazzling array of instrumental color and clever 
collaborative interactions. 


The music for the second and third Qatsi films shows that evolution, though 
not always to a degree comparable to the increase in Reggio's technological 
manipulation. Powaqgatsi and Naqoygatsi lack the kind of dramatic line found in 
Koyaanisqatsi; they present a steadier series of images showing, in the case of 
Powaqgatsi, the varieties of life and the inroads of Northern “civilization” in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and the distortions of technology and the horrors of war 
in Nagoygatsi. 


For Powaggatsi, Glass has overlaid his basic fast and slow modes with all manner 
of gorgeous third-world instrumentation, above all the extraordinary soulfulness 
and virtuosity on the kora, balaphon, and other instruments of Foday Musa Suso, 
the Gambian griot and musician, with whom Glass has frequently collaborated 
Variation on the Glassian fundamentals comes largely through the wonderfully 
flamboyant musical colorations of these exotic instruments [along with the blends 
of the Ensemble and electronics with live classical instruments]. 


For Nagoygatsi, Glass unabashedly turns to a full symphonic ensemble, with often 
fleet or intensely lyrical writing for the strings. The string playing is led by the solo 
cello of Yo-Yo Ma, who was a fairly late addition to the piece; Glass had already 
written, or conceived of, a considerable number of lead solo lines, reflecting 
his latter-day fascination with solo instrumental writing. But he easily adapted 


those lines for the cello and for Ma, who soon became the musical soul of the 
film. Glass's intention, he has written, was to balance the tortured distortions and 
“civilized violence” of Reggio’s images with “natural,” humanistic music. When 
Ma came on board, “the solo cello quickly emerged as the ‘voice’ of the music, 
lending the score an overall human dimension.” 


The three Qatsi films, then, represent milestones in the respective filmic and 
musical evolutions of their creators. All three collaborations work so effectively, 
however, because each man sought the freedom to work on his own, even while 
an instinctive sympathy with and respect for the other assured a contrapuntal 
but harmonious whole. Glass wanted to help shape the overall project yet also to 
be able to compose music that reflected his musical concerns of the moment— 
minimalist or long since postminimalist. Reggio wanted, as he once put it, music 
“in tandem with the image but not in place of the image," not crudely illustrative 
but working together with the visuals to create something greater than image or 
sound alone. He felt from the first that Glass's music had a presence that was 
“ever ascending and never arriving ... music as a journey.” Each man gol exactly 
what he wanted. 


John Rockwell was a longtime arts critic and editor for the New York Times and 
the founding director of the Lincoln Center Festival. The author of four books (one 
about Lars von Trier], he is now a freelance writer and a New York correspondent 
for Opera magazine, 


GEOLOGIC SCALE AND HUMAN SCALE 


Talk about prescient. Majestic dreamscapes early in Koyaanisqatsi, the 
first film in Godfrey Reggio's The Qatsi Trilogy, focus on clouds—scud- 
ding, drifting, melting, and materializing again, the constant and eternal 
background of life on this watery planet. Then, with equal majesty, the 
scene shifts—now it’s the massive, slow-motion explosions of our great 
coal mines, whole mountainsides disappearing in 2 second’s desire for 
more power 


When the film came out in 1983, no one outside of a few scientists had 
heard of global warming, but in fact those shots provide a primer on the 
topic: they show, with emotional and indeed scientific precision, exactly 
how out of balance our life on this earth has become. When you burn 
coal, you release carbon dioxide into the atmosphere; the CO, traps 
more of the sun's heat in that narrow envelope of atmosphere, and as 
it warms, it can hold more water vapor. The atmosphere is substantially 
wetter now than when those images were shot—those clouds, symbols 
of the primal, don’t work like that any longer, Because it’s hotter, more 
water on the earth evaporates, and arid places parch; once it’s in the 
atmosphere, that water will come down, and so we see ever more 
deluge and flood. Everything is amped up, everything. As NASA scientist 
James Hansen wrote in 2008, at current levels of carbon dioxide, we 
can’t have a planet “similar to the one on which civilization developed 
and to which life on earth is adapted.” It doesn’t get much starker than 
that—life out of balance, indeed. 


Reggio and his collaborators weren't the first to show such prescience, 
of course. If you want someone with truly sensitive antennae, think 
about old Henry David Thoreau, back in his nineteenth-century Concord 
cabin. When he walked into town, he'd avoid the main street—to our eye, 
were we to see them today, the shop signs there would appear as quaint 
as Colonial Williamsburg, but for Thoreau they were “hung out on all 
sides to allure him; some to catch him by the appetite, as the tavern 
and victualling cellar; some by the fancy, as the dry goods store and the 
jeweller’s; and others by the hair or the feet or the skirts, as the barber, 
the shoemaker, or the tailor.” This was long before the cascade of ones 
and zeros that would transform our lives, of course, but Henry David 
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knew that was coming. “We are in great haste to construct a magnetic telegraph 
from Maine to Texas,” he writes. “But Maine and Texas, it may be, have nothing 
important to communicate.” When the news came of the first telegraph cable 
to connect London and Boston, Thoreau wrote one of those sentences almost 
too perfect to be true: “Perchance the first news that will leak through into 
the broad, flapping American ear will be that the Princess Adelaide has the 
whooping cough.” The 137 channels of the modern cable television system 
have never been more concisely defined. But even Thoreau couldn't imagine 
what we'd do in the atmosphere. We were cutting forests so fast that “soon the 
country would be so bald that every man would have to grow whiskers to hide its 
nakedness,” but he “thanked God that at least the sky was safe.” 


It’s not just that Thoreau couldn't foresee the greenhouse effect; he also, of 
course, couldn't imagine exactly how colossal a world we would build. He 
fretted about the new train to Worcester—the highway pulsing with traffic 
would have shocked if not surprised him. There are scales so vast that 
against their backdrop even words fail. The wordless montages of these three 
films are like a travelogue through his nightmares, or indeed those of almost 
any countercultural American of the past century, The sense in The Qatsi 
Trilogy that our consumer society is acquiring an unstoppable velocity, eating 
the planet entire, overwhelming individuality—these had already become the 
commonplaces of our social and ecological criticism, invoked by sociologists 
and biologists and psychologists and every other manner of intellectual. They 
never carried the day—progress was always too attractive for that—but they 
succeeded in making us nervous. Rachel Carson, for instance, managed to 
get under our skin: Silent Spring rubbed some tarnish onto the gleaming steel 
skeleton of progress, making us doubt whether modernity was quite all we'd 
imagined. But still, naively, it was hard for us to conceive that we'd really grown 
large enough to matter, that our puny species was actually capable of working 
change on a geologic scale. That scale is precisely what these films convey. And 
in so doing, they accomplish something important—they relocate dread from 
the spectacular to the mundane. 


Here's what | mean. The mid-twentieth-century premonition of our doom was 
the mushroom cloud, From the moment Robert Oppenheimer watched the 
first atomic test over Alamogordo, New Mexico, smart people understood; 
Oppenheimer, in fact, said later that he thought immediately of a quote 
from the Bhagavad Gita: “We are become death, destroyers of worlds.” But 
precisely because we could imagine those grand explosions, we have managed 
(so far, knock wood] to avoid them. After Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the world 


went to work to ensure that this would not happen again, and somehow, so far, 
it has worked. 


That visualizing power has failed us, though, when it has come to the task of 
imagining that the explosion of a billion pistons in a billion cylinders every 
hour of every day might have the same world-crushing effect. And it's here 
that the mesmerizing images of The Qatsi Trilogy—maybe especially the CGI 
multiplication of Nagoygatsi—carry so much power. They let us see that the 
small and many can add up to the big and few, that we're capable en masse 
of doing just as much damage with our car keys and thermostats as any 
Or. Strangelove left to his own hyperpowertul devices. If only we could see .. . 


But—and it’s the height of irony—right at the moment when these films began 
emerging, we stopped looking, shut our eyes. Koyaanisqatsi was made on the 
strength of the 1970s environmental surge, the period that began with the first 
Earth Day. But by the time it came out, that period was over—the election of 
Ronald Reagan in 1980 had been a conscious choice to shut our eyes, Instead 
of images like Reggio's, the pictures that carried the day were the fuzzy- 
edged ones from “Morning in America,” one of the most successful political 
commercials of all time. Looking into the abyss was too painful, and so we 
blinked. That blink has lasted several decades now, and in fact has turned into 
a transfixed stare. | was out in a canoe recently with a couple of bright young 
teenage girls, and they spent the entire voyage staring (cliché of clichés] into 
the tiny screens of their iPhones. As it turns out, the regimentation we needed 
to fear was less the militarism that undergirds all those scenes of marching 
armies in Naqoygatsi and more the self-imposed isolation bred by all that 
emerging digital power. We moved into an Epoch of Distraction, and at the worst 
possible moment, just as the forces of ecological destruction gathered almost 
unstoppable momentum. Just as life on earth became far more unbalanced 
than ever before. 


The evidence of that imbalance is by now arrayed around us, if you have any 
idea where or how to look. For instance: since this trilogy was begun, we've 
lost about 40 percent of the sea ice in the summer Arctic; the planet looks 
different from outer space. You can’t see it with the naked eye, but if you put 
a pH strip in the ocean, it comes out a different color than it would have when 
Koyaanisqatsi was released; seawater has become 30 percent more acidic as 
it has absorbed carbon from the atmosphere. Mosquitoes have spread to new 
terrain, carrying disease with them. Humans are on the move too, trying to 
escape rising seas and desiccated farms. 
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For counterbalance, there's only the fitfully 
emerging movements of people around the 
world trying to change these dynamics—an 
emergence you can sense brewing at the 
more optimistic junctures in these films. You 
see it in the Arab Spring, or in the Occupy 
movernent—an almost tidal surge of human 
beings realizing that they need to become a 
physical force to have a chance of preventing 
more damage. I've gotten to see a little of this 
surge firsthand, | helped found 350.org, the first 
global grassroots climate campaign, and in the 
past five years we've staged perhaps twenty 
thousand rallies and demonstrations, in every 
country on earth save North Korea. CNN has 
called it “the most widespread political activity 
in the planet's history,” and it's becoming 
increasingly confrontational. Many of us went 
to jail last year, for instance, in an attempt to 
block the proposed Keystone pipeline from the 
tar sands of Alberta, Canada, across the U.S. 
Why? Because that’s the second-largest pool of 
carbon on earth. If we used all the recoverable 
oil there, we'd put more carbon in the air than 
humanity has emitted with everything else 
it's ever burned. It’s trouble on precisely the 
geologic scale that the Qatsi films depict. 


But, of course, there are a hundred deposits 
nearly as large. And we can’t block them one 
by one. We need to decide—and very fast— 
whether we're going to move as a society from 
the monolithic scale depicted in The Qaisi 
Trilogy to a human scale. We're going to need 
to see if we can prevent the richest firms on 
the planet from going ahead with their plans, 
plans on the one hand so quotidian (get us 
more oil), and on the other so radical (alter the 
chemical composition of the atmosphere, for 
God's sake!]. We're going to find out if human 


bodies and human wills can stop the onrush 
Reggio so brilliantly depicts. The power that 
surges through these images is so vast, it's 
hard to imagine, frankly, that we can stand 
up to it. But we will try—and maybe, with the 
kind of creativity and insight on display in these 
films, we'll summon up the power of the spirit, 
and weigh it in the balance against these other 
massive forces. 


Bill McKibben wrote the first book on climate 
change for a general audience, The End of 
Nature, in 1989. The Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury College, he is also the 
founder of the worldwide grassroots climate 
campaign 350.0rg 


ABOUT THE TRANSFERS 


Koyaanisqatsi and Powaggatsi are presented in their original aspect ratios 
of 1.85:1. Black bars at the top and bottom of the screen are normal for this 
format. Nagoygatsi is presented in its original aspect ratio of 1.78:1. On standard 
4:3 televisions, the image will appear letterboxed. On widescreen televisions, 
the image should fill the screen. All three transfers were approved by director 


Godfrey Reggio. 


KOYAANISQATS! 

This new digital transfer was created in 2K resolution on a Northlight Digital Film 
Scanner from the original 35 mm camera negative. A 1999 transfer supervised by 
Reggio was used as a direct frame-for-frame reference. Thousands of instances 
of dirt, debris, scratches, splices, and warps were manually removed using MTI's 
DRS; jitter was fixed using Pixel Farm's PFClean; and Image Systems’ DVNR was 
used for small dirt, grain, and flicker, 


The original 5.1 surround soundtrack was remastered at 24-bit from the original 
Dolby LTRT mags, atigmented with some rediscovered mix outtakes that were 
folded in. Clicks, thumps, and dropouts were manually rernoved using Pro Tools'HD. 


Transfer supervisor: Maria Palazzola 
Colorist: Gregg Garvin/Modern Videofilm, Glendale, CA 


Powaaaats! 

This new high-definition digital transfer was created on a Spirit Datacine from a 
new 35 mm interpositive struck from the original camera negative. Thousands 
of instances of dirt, debris, scratches, splices, warps, jitter, and flicker were 
manually removed using MTI's DRS and Pixel Farm's PFClean, while Image 
Systems’ DVNR was used for small dirt 


The original 4-channel discrete soundtrack was remastered in 5.1 surround at 
24-bit from mags made at the time of the original mix and from. the Dolby LTRT. 
This 5.1 mix was created in 1999 by composer Philip Glass's music director, 
Michael Riesman. Clicks, thumps, and dropouts were manually removed using 
Pro Tools HD. 


Transfer supervisor: Maria Palazzola 
Colorist; Gregg Garvin/Madern Videofilm, Glendale, CA 


NAQOYGATSI 

About 30 percent of Naqoygats’s footage was shot on:35 mm negative; this was 
scanned on @ Spirit Datacine-at Technicotor New York. The rest of the film—apart 
from asmiall quantity of material that was created digitally from scratch—is made 
up of stock footage that was manipulated using Avid, Adobe After Effects, and, for 
the 3D material, Maya, The final high-definition footage was color corrected and 
restored using 2 Digital Intermediate workflow to create a new negative 


The original 5.1 surround soundtrack was remastered at 24-bit from 5.1 discrete 
digital masters. 


Supervision: Godfrey Reggio, Jon Kane 
Colorist: Joe Gawler/Technicolor New York 


ALL THREE FILMS 
Blu-ray mastering: Radius60, Los Angeles 
DVD mastering: Gentuza, Inc., Rochester, NY 
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